78                    JOHN MARSHALL
Administration which strengthened and broadened the powers of the National Government.1
Although he spoke his mind, in and out of season, for a cause increasingly unpopular, Marshall, as yet, lost little favor with the people. At a time when political controversy severed friendship and interrupted social relations,2 his personality still held sway over his associates regardless of their political convictions. Even Mason, the ultra-radical foe of broad National powers, wrote, at this heated June* tore, that Marshall" is an intimate friend of mine." 3
His winning frankness, easy manner, and warmheartedness saved him from that dislike which his bold views otherwise would have created. "Independent principles, talents, and integrity are denounced [in Virginia] as badges of aristocracy; but if you add to these good manners and a decent appearance, his political death is decreed without the benefit of a hearing/5 testifies Francis Corbin.4
"Independent principles, talents, and integrity" Marshall possessed in fullest measure, as all admitted; but his manners were far from those which men like the modish Corbin called "good," and his appearance would not have passed muster under the critical eye of that fastidious and disgruntled young Federalist. We shall soon hear Jefferson denouncing Marshall's deportment as the artifice of a cunning
1 Binney, in Dillon, iii, 301-02.
2  La Rochefoucauld, iii, 73. For a man even "to be passive . . . is a satisfactory proof that he is on the wrong side."   (Monroe to Jefferson, July 17, 1792; Monroe's Writings: Hamilton, i, 238.)
3  George Mason to John Mason, July 12, 1791; Rowland, ii, 338.
4  Corbin to Hamilton, March 17,1793; as quoted in Beard: Econ, 0. J, D., 226.